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Executive Summary 


Across the country, districts and schools are struggling to meet the growing demand for qualified 
teachers. Indeed, there are some subjects—such as mathematics, science, and special education—in 
which nearly every state is experiencing a teacher shortage. As a result, states often turn to 
underqualified teachers to fill the vacuum, a problematic and often temporary solution because 
these teachers are less effective on average and more likely to leave the field, especially in high- 
need schools in which they are disproportionately placed. Such attrition is costly to states and 
further undermines student achievement and school improvement efforts. 


Fortunately, research offers insights on how to attract, develop, and retain a strong and stable 
teacher workforce. This report builds on that research by focusing on six evidence-based policies 
that states are pursuing to address their teacher shortages while also strengthening their educator 
workforce. The policy strategies include: 


e Service scholarships and loan forgiveness 

e High-retention pathways into teaching 

e Mentoring and induction for new teachers 

e Developing high-quality school principals 

e Competitive compensation 

e Recruitment strategies to expand the pool of qualified educators 


This report examines all submitted and approved Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA) state plans, as 
well as targeted reviews of recent, relevant state legislation; publicly available program documents; 
and administrative data. Examples of states implementing promising policies to bolster their teacher 
workforce are drawn from this analysis. In addition, this report includes a detailed exploration of 

the comprehensive approach taken by Washington state that leverages a number of evidence-based 
policies in tandem to address teacher shortages while also improving its educator workforce. 


Service Scholarships and Loan Forgiveness 


The cost of high-quality preparation is a significant obstacle to entering the teaching profession. 
Although research finds an association between teachers’ level of preparation and both their 
effectiveness and their likelihood of remaining in the profession, the cost of preparation is 
increasingly difficult for candidates to afford. To overcome such barriers, at least 40 states have 
established service scholarship and loan forgiveness programs as a well-grounded policy to recruit 
and retain high-quality teachers. Such programs underwrite the cost of teacher preparation in 
exchange for a number of years of service in the profession. Research has found that effective 
service scholarship and loan forgiveness programs leverage greater recruitment into professional 
fields and locations where individuals are needed and support retention. Effective programs: 


e recruit and select candidates who are academically strong, committed to teaching, 
and well prepared; 

e cover all or a large percentage of tuition; 

e target high-need fields and/or schools; 

e commit recipients to teach with reasonable financial consequences if they do not fulfill 
the commitment (but not so punitive that they avoid the scholarship entirely); and 

e are administratively manageable for participating teachers, districts, and higher 
education institutions. 
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While such programs have long existed in some states, a number are starting new programs 

or reviving previously unfunded programs to attract teachers to rural locations, historically 
underserved communities, and high-need subject areas. Indiana, lowa, Nebraska, Nevada, and North 
Carolina, for example, are taking this approach to address their teacher shortages. 


High-Retention Pathways Into Teaching 


Research demonstrates that teacher turnover is higher for those who enter the profession without 
adequate preparation. Teachers who are unprepared leave teaching at rates 2 to 3 times as high 

as those who have been comprehensively prepared. However, teachers often choose alternative 
certification pathways that omit student teaching and some coursework because, without financial 
aid, they cannot afford to be without an income for the time it takes to undergo teacher training. 
The fact that these teachers leave at higher rates exacerbates the revolving door of teachers in the 
high-need schools where they are concentrated. Program options that both subsidize the cost of 
teacher preparation and provide high-quality training with retention supports can serve to recruit 
and keep teachers. 


Teacher residencies 


Teacher residencies, in which candidates work as paid apprentices to skilled expert teachers 

while completing highly integrated coursework, have been successful in recruiting and retaining 
talented candidates in high-need fields and school districts. Numerous states, including California, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Texas, have enacted teacher residency programs. Some have 
allocated state funding for these programs and many are leveraging federal funding under ESSA 

to do so. Indeed, 15 states and Washington, DC, identified using the residency model to improve 
teacher preparation and effectiveness in their ESSA plans. 


Research points to eight key characteristics of strong teacher residency programs: 
1. Strong district and university partnerships 
2. Coursework about teaching and learning tightly integrated with clinical practice 
3. A full year of residency teaching alongside an expert mentor teacher 


4. High-ability, diverse candidates recruited to meet specific district hiring needs, typically in 
fields with shortages 


5. Financial support for residents in exchange for a 3- to 5-year post-residency teaching 
commitment 


6. Cohorts of residents placed in partnership “teaching schools” that model good practices 
with diverse learners and are designed to help novices learn to teach 


7. Expert mentor teachers who co-teach with residents 
8. Ongoing mentoring and support for graduates after they enter the teaching force 


Research on the impact of the residency model suggests that, on average, residents are more 
racially diverse than other new teachers, are viewed as effective, and are much more likely to stay in 
teaching, especially in the high-need districts that sponsor them. 
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Grow Your Own programs 


Grow Your Own teacher preparation programs recruit and train local community members, career 
changers, paraprofessionals, after-school program staff, and others currently working in schools. 
Drawing on the “pull of home,” local graduates and community members offer a sustainable 
solution to teacher shortages while also increasing the diversity of the teacher workforce. Grow 
Your Own programs are underway in many states, including Alaska, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Minnesota, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 


Grow Your Own programs take different forms. Some common types include paraprofessional 
teacher training programs and “2 + 2” programs that allow candidates to begin teacher preparation 
at a community college and then finish at a 4-year institution. High school pathways—which embed 
career-focused courses on education topics alongside work-based experiences to interest young 
people in pursuing a teaching career—can also be considered a Grow Your Own model. 


Mentoring and Induction for New Teachers 


Evidence suggests that strong mentoring and induction for novice teachers can be a valuable 
strategy to retain new teachers and improve their effectiveness. Beginning teachers who receive a 
comprehensive set of induction supports are twice as likely to stay in teaching as those who do not 
receive this support. However, the number of states supporting mentoring and induction programs 
decreased during the recent recession, and a 2016 review of state policies found that just 16 states 
provide dedicated funding to support teacher induction. Under ESSA, states can leverage federal 
Title II, Part A funds to support new teacher induction and mentoring. Indeed, a number of states, 
including Delaware and Ohio, are taking such an approach. Other states have invested state funds 
to support new teacher induction, including Connecticut and Iowa. 


Research points to several key elements of high-quality induction that are most strongly associated 
with reduced levels of turnover. These include having a mentor from the same field, common 
planning time with other teachers in the same subject, regularly scheduled collaboration with other 
teachers, and being part of an external network of teachers. 


Developing High-Quality School Principals 


Comprehensive strategies to address teacher shortages capitalize on the central role principals 
play in attracting and retaining talented teachers. Teachers cite principal support as one of the 
most important factors in their decision to stay in a school or in the profession. Therefore, states 
can benefit from building effective systems of preparation and professional development for 
school leaders. 


Title II, Part A of ESSA provides states with new opportunities to invest in and improve school 
leadership in ways that could increase teacher retention, including by reserving up to 3% of their 
state Title II, Part A funds for school leader development. Many states—including North Dakota 
and Tennessee—are seizing this opportunity, with nearly half of states using the optional 3% 
set-aside and 21 states using ESSA funds to invest in principal preparation. The North Carolina 
Principal Fellows program offers an example of a long-standing, successful state effort to support 
principal development. 
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A recent review of studies on effective principal preparation and development programs identified 
four key elements that support principal learning: 


e Effective organizational partnerships between programs and districts for candidate 
recruitment and preparation 

e Learning opportunities carried out in collaborative structures, such as cohorts or networks 
of practicing principals 

e Meaningful and authentic learning opportunities that are problem based, context specific, 
and supported with on-the-job coaching 

e Curriculum focused on learning how to improve schoolwide instruction, support collegial 
working environments, and analyze and act on data 


Evaluation of new programs created with federal funding under ESSA will be essential to 
understanding what works in recruiting, supporting, and retaining high-quality principals, 
particularly in high-need schools. 


Competitive Compensation 


The extent to which individuals choose to enter and stay in teaching is highly influenced by the 
availability of competitive wages. Not surprisingly, the lack of competitive compensation is one 
factor that frequently contributes to teacher shortages, by impacting the quality and quantity of 
people training to become teachers as well as attrition within the existing teacher workforce. Even 
after adjusting for the shorter work year in teaching, beginning teachers nationally earn about 20% 
less than individuals with college degrees in other fields—a wage gap that widens to 30% by mid- 
career. Large inequities in teacher salaries among districts within the same labor market leave some 
high-need, under-resourced districts at a strong disadvantage in both hiring and retaining teachers. 


More competitive compensation can be a critical strategy to recruit and retain effective educators, 
although different approaches may be necessary depending on the state, regional, and district context. 
Many states are working to provide more competitive compensation through a variety of strategies, 
including overall salary increases (e.g., Idaho, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and West Virginia), stipends 
and other forms of compensation targeted to teachers in high-need subjects and high-need schools 
(e.g., Colorado, South Carolina, and Utah), and financial rewards for teacher leadership and expertise 
(e.g., Idaho and Iowa). Over half of states offer stipends to teachers who have earned National Board 
Certification as a strategy to retain effective teachers and reward them for their expertise. 


Recruitment Policies 


In light of fiscal constraints, many states are also opting for low-cost policy solutions that expand 
the pool of qualified teachers. Such strategies include recruiting recently retired teachers back into 
the classroom to fill open positions and strengthening licensure reciprocity to ease undue burdens 
to cross-state mobility and allow experienced and accomplished educators the opportunity to 
seamlessly transition into service in a different state. Colorado, for example, is actively pursuing 
both strategies, and Idaho, Oklahoma, and West Virginia are also recruiting retired teachers to help 
address teacher shortages. 


Together, these six policy strategies can help address teacher shortages by recruiting, training, 
and retaining committed, skilled, and diverse educators into the classrooms and subject areas 
that need them. 
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Introduction 


Across the country, districts and schools are struggling to meet the growing demand for qualified 
teachers.! In 2017-18, more than 100,000 classrooms in the United States were staffed by 
instructors who were unqualified for their jobs.? These classrooms are disproportionately located in 
low-income, high-minority schools, although in some key subjects, every kind of district has been 
hit by a lack of qualified applicants. This is a serious problem for the children these schools serve 
and for the country as a whole. Not only are underprepared teachers less effective on average,’ they 
are also 2 to 3 times more likely to leave teaching than fully prepared teachers,* creating a revolving 
door that makes solving shortages an uphill climb. 


In some subjects, nearly every state is experiencing a teacher shortage. The U.S. Department of 
Education reports that, in 2017-18, a large majority of states identified shortages of teachers in 
mathematics (47 states and the District of Columbia), special education (46 states and DC), science 
(43 states), world languages (40 states and DC), career and technical education (32 states), and 
teachers of English learners (32 states).° 


States do not experience the impact of shortages equally: Those with lower salaries and poorer 
working conditions have larger shortages. And shortages do not impact all children equally: Office 
for Civil Rights data show that districts serving more children of color employ about 4 times 

more uncertified teachers than districts serving few students of color.° Students from low-income 
families, students with disabilities, and English learners (ELs) are also more likely to be taught by 
underqualified teachers than other students, with negative effects on their achievement.’ 


What is driving these shortages? First, states 

across the country are facing steeply declining Office for Civil Rights data show 
enrollments in teacher education, which 
decreased 35% between 2009 and 2014. At 
the same time, demand for teachers began to of color employ about 4 times more 
grow sharply when the economic recovery took uncertified teachers than districts 
hold in 2015 as districts replaced positions 

and courses that had been cut during the 

Great Recession. Finally, high teacher attrition 
rates—far higher in the U.S. than in other high- 
performing countries—cause continual demand 
for new teachers.°® 


that districts serving more children 


serving few students of color. 


About 90% of the annual nationwide demand for teachers has been created by teachers leaving 

the profession. In recent years, annual attrition in the U.S. has averaged about 8% of all teachers. 
Two thirds of those teachers left for reasons other than retirement, including lack of adequate 
preparation and mentoring, pressures of test-based accountability, lack of administrative supports, 
low salaries, and poor teaching conditions. These conditions vary significantly across the states and 
influence both turnover and shortages.’ 


In addition to negative impacts on student achievement, high rates of teacher turnover carry 
financial costs as well. When schools are continually losing teachers, relationships are disrupted, 
professional development investments are thrown away, and curriculum and school improvement 
efforts are derailed. Estimates of replacement costs range from about $9,000 per teacher in rural 
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and small suburban districts to more than $20,000 in urban districts, totaling more than $8 billion 
annually.!° Funds spent on recruiting, hiring, onboarding, and supporting new teachers could be 
more productively spent on policies to stabilize and strengthen the teacher workforce. 


Of course, some attrition is necessary and even desirable, particularly when it means that teachers 
who are ill-suited to the profession find a better fit elsewhere. But, at 8% annually, U.S. turnover 
rates far exceed productive sorting; they reflect systemic challenges and require systemic solutions. 
If the U.S. could cut its rate of attrition in half—to the level experienced in high-achieving 
jurisdictions—supply would outpace the demand for teachers and, with some field-specific 
adjustments, the nation could virtually end its recurring teacher shortage crisis.!! 


The Focus of This Report 


Fortunately, much is known about how to attract, develop, and retain a strong and stable teacher 
workforce, and states across the country are taking action to address their teacher shortages in ways 
that strengthen their overall teacher workforce. In this report, we highlight research on evidence- 
based policies that have been used to address teacher shortages and boost teacher recruitment and 
retention. We focus on the following six policies: 


1. Service scholarships and loan forgiveness 

2. High-retention pathways into teaching 

3. Mentoring and induction for new teachers 

4. Developing high-quality school principals 

5. Competitive compensation 

6. Recruitment policies to expand the pool of qualified educators 


For each of these policies, we describe promising actions taken by states to respond to teacher 
shortages—the resources they are dedicating; the policies they are enacting; and, where available, 
the results achieved. State examples are drawn from an analysis of all submitted and approved 
ESSA state plans as well as targeted reviews of recent, relevant state legislation; publicly available 
program documents; and administrative data. Examples were selected based on their alignment 
with evidence-based practices and, where available, evidence of effectiveness. Examples were also 
selected to reflect a diversity of state policies and contexts. A list of all states included in the report 
by policy area is available in Appendix A. 


Of course, there is no single policy that will solve teacher shortages if enacted in isolation. For 
example, research on salaries and working conditions in hard-to-staff schools indicates that it 

is important both to raise salaries and to provide for more collegial, supportive, well-resourced 
environments in order to recruit and retain teachers. Similarly, research suggests that policymakers 
interested in induction programs to support new teachers should also consider policies that 
encourage collaboration and mentorship within a school, as opposed to a stand-alone induction 
policy. The interdependency of the six evidence-based policies described here underscores that 
policymakers should consider how to ensure a set of mutually reinforcing strategies to effectively 
recruit and retain high-quality educators. 
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For this reason, we conclude with a profile of how one state—Washington—has taken a 
comprehensive approach to addressing teacher shortages and improving its educator workforce by 
implementing many of the evidence-based policies described in this report. 


As with all policy decisions, the effectiveness and impact of strategies will hinge on a number 

of factors, including the size, scope, and comprehensiveness of the policy; the quality of 
implementation; and the program’s responsiveness to the state and local context as well as broader 
labor market conditions. The examples included in this report should be regarded as approaches 
worth further consideration and examination, either because there is some evidence of effectiveness 
or because, based on prior research, their design suggests a likelihood of success. As states 
implement policies they should continually evaluate implementation and outcomes to strengthen 
the effectiveness of their actions. 
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Service Scholarships and Loan Forgiveness 


One significant obstacle to entering the teaching profession is the cost of teacher preparation.” 
More than two thirds of individuals entering the field of education borrow money to pay for their 
higher education, resulting in an average debt of about $20,000 for those with a bachelor’s degree 
and $50,000 for those with a master’s degree.'® Unlike other professions—such as law or medicine 

in which expected professional salaries may justify large up-front training costs—teachers in most 
states earn significantly less than other college graduates. In this context, individuals may rationally 
forego teaching in favor of a career that does not require incurring a significant debt that must then 
be repaid on a low salary. Although research demonstrates that a teacher’s level of preparation is 
associated with his or her effectiveness" and likelihood of remaining in the profession,!° the cost of 
preparation is increasingly difficult for candidates to afford. 


Given these financial barriers for aspiring teachers, service scholarship and loan forgiveness 
programs can be an effective strategy to attract and retain new, quality candidates to the profession. 
These programs underwrite the cost of teacher preparation in exchange for a number of years of 
service in the profession—typically 3 to 5. Individuals who do not complete the service requirement 
must repay the loan amount with modest interest. Such financial supports are frequently targeted 
to high-need fields (such as mathematics, science, or special education), and/or high-need locations 
(such as schools in rural or low-income communities). 


A recent review of research on service 

scholarship and loan forgiveness programs in Although research demonstrates 
both medicine and teaching found that, when that a teacher’s level of 

such strategies cover a significant portion of 
tuition and/or living costs, they are effective 
in recruiting and retaining high-quality or her effectiveness and likelihood 
professionals into the fields and communities of remaining in the profession, the 
in which they are most needed.’ Box 1 presents 
principles for designing state loan forgiveness 
and service scholarship programs based on difficult for candidates to afford. 
this review. Research also suggests that loan 

forgiveness programs may be an important 

lever for bringing individuals who have left the 

teaching profession back to the classroom. In a recent national survey by the U.S. Department of 
Education, 1 in 4 public school teachers who had left teaching and also said they would consider 
returning to the profession identified loan forgiveness as extremely or very important to their 
decision to return.” 


preparation is associated with his 


cost of preparation is increasingly 


In the face of growing teacher shortages, many states are turning to service scholarship and loan 
forgiveness programs as a proven policy to recruit and retain high-quality teachers. While service 
scholarships and loan forgiveness programs have long existed in some states, a number of states 
are starting new programs or expanding previous programs to attract teachers to rural locations, 
historically underserved communities, and high-need subject areas. By committing resources 

to bringing new teachers into the profession and retaining them long term, states can expand 
students’ access to high-quality teachers and support educational equity. 
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Box 1 


Five Legislative Principles for State Loan Forgiveness and Service Scholarship Programs 


1. Recruit and select candidates who are academically strong, committed to teaching, 
and well prepared. 


2. Cover all or a large percentage of tuition. 
3. Target high-need fields and/or schools. 


4. Commit recipients to teach with reasonable financial consequences if they do not fulfill 
the commitment (but not so punitive that they avoid the scholarship entirely). 


5. Are administratively manageable for participating teachers, districts, and higher 
education institutions. 


Source: Learning Policy Institute. (2018). Legislative principles: Designing state loan forgiveness and service scholarship 
programs. https://teachershortage.solutiontoolkit.org/resources?policy_solution=&resource_type=62 (accessed 7/22/18). 


State Examples 


North Carolina recently reinstituted its long-standing and highly successful service scholarship 
program, with a new focus on the high-need fields of special education and science, technology, 
engineering, and mathematics (STEM). The re-established program, the North Carolina Teaching 
Fellows, covers a significant portion of preparation costs, targets high-need subjects, and 
incentivizes teaching in schools most prone to experience shortages, thereby reflecting several 
evidence-based best practices. With a state investment of over $6 million, the revived program will 
provide scholarships to approximately 160 teacher candidates each year, starting in the 2018-19 
academic year.!* In exchange for a scholarship of $8,250 per year for 4 years ($33,000 total), 
candidates commit to teaching special education or STEM for 8 years in a North Carolina public 
school, or 4 years if teaching at a low-performing North Carolina public school. A longitudinal study 
of the prior version of the program, which was in place from 1986 to 2015 and recruited nearly 
11,000 candidates into teaching, found that these fellows not only had higher rates of retention 
compared to their peers, but they were also generally more effective educators as measured by test 
score gains of their students.'° 


Nebraska’s teacher loan forgiveness program includes several of the research-supported design 
principles: It incentivizes teaching in high-need fields and schools, and covers a meaningful 
portion of preparation costs. The state recently expanded its loan forgiveness program for 
teachers—investing over $1.4 million in 2016-17—and, in its ESSA state plan, proposes to leverage 
federal funds under Title II of ESSA to further support the program.” The Attracting Excellence to 
Teaching loan forgiveness program provides Nebraska teacher candidates seeking certification in 
shortage areas with access to a $3,000 forgivable loan annually for up to 5 years ($15,000 total).”! 
After earning certification and teaching full time for 2 years at a Nebraska school, candidates’ loans 
are forgiven at a rate of $3,000 per year. The loans do accrue interest, but program participants are 
only required to pay the interest in the event that they do not complete their service commitment. 
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Figure 1 


Service Scholarships and Loan Forgiveness 


Service Scholarships and 
Loan Forgiveness Programs 
Featured in This Report: 
¢ Arkansas 

* Colorado 

* Illinois 

¢ Indiana 

° lowa 

e Kansas 

° Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

° Nebraska 


Nevada 

North Carolina 
* Oklahoma 

* South Carolina 
° Virginia 

e Washington 

° Wisconsin 


Highlights: 


Indiana: Next Generation Hoosier Educators Scholarship: $30,000 service 
scholarship, 5-year service commitment. 


lowa: Teach lowa Scholar Program: $20,000 for 5-year service commitment in 
high-need subjects. 


Nebraska: up to $15,000 in loan forgiveness targeting shortage areas, at rate of 
$3,000/year beginning after candidate completes 2 years of full-time teaching; 
repayment accelerated for teachers in rural or high-poverty schools. 


Nevada: Teach Nevada Scholarship: $24,000 scholarship targeting high-need 
subjects and schools, 5-year service commitment, $1,000 bonus to EPPs for 
on-time candidate completion. 


North Carolina: $33,000 scholarship for STEM/special education teachers, 
8-year service commitment (or 4 years if at low-performing school). 
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The program further encourages students to teach in high-need areas by offering accelerated loan 
forgiveness—twice the normal rate, or $6,000 per year—for teachers in high-poverty or very sparse 
(i.e., rural) school districts.22 The program has a long-standing track record of effectively recruiting 
and retaining educators in shortage areas. Since it began in 2006, it has recruited more than 

1,100 new Nebraska teachers, more than 85% of whom have already completed or are on track to 
complete their service commitment.” 


In Indiana, then-Governor Mike Pence signed a law in April 2016 appropriating $10 million to 
create the Next Generation Hoosier Educators Scholarship for students interested in becoming 
teachers. The scholarship is designed to significantly reduce the cost of entry into teaching. In 
exchange for promising to teach for 5 years in the state after graduation, scholarship recipients 
receive $7,500 per year for up to 4 years ($30,000 total) to attend a teacher preparation program 

in Indiana.” The program is limited to 200 students yearly. To be eligible for the scholarship, 
applicants must graduate in the top 20% of their high school class or score in the 20th percentile on 
their ACT or SAT exams, as well as maintain a 3.0 GPA while in college.” 


In 2015, Nevada passed a law establishing the Teach Nevada Scholarship as a long-term strategy to 
combat the state’s teacher shortage. Students enrolling in teacher preparation programs at Nevada 
colleges and universities are eligible for up to $3,000 per semester with a maximum total limit of 
$24,000.° Grants are awarded to teacher preparation programs, which then provide the awards to 
teacher candidates. To incentivize retention, candidates receive 75% of the scholarship upfront, with 
the remaining 25% awarded after they have completed 5 years of teaching in Nevada public schools. 
The law additionally awards a $1,000 “bonus” per candidate to educator preparation programs once 
candidates have demonstrated on-time successful program completion. The legislation prioritizes 
veterans and candidates from disadvantaged backgrounds, and also reflects best practices by 
targeting candidates earning certification in high-need areas (such as STEM, special education, 

and English learner programs) and those who agree to teach in high-need schools. The 2015 law 
appropriated $5 million divided evenly between fiscal years 2015-16 and 2016-17.’ 


Iowa also targets its loan forgiveness and service scholarship program to high-need subjects. 

The state offers the Teach Iowa Scholar Program for new teachers with teaching licenses and 
endorsements in designated shortage areas who graduate in the top 25% of their class.” Eligible 
teachers receive awards up to $20,000 over 5 years of employment, at a rate of $4,000 per year. The 
program is currently funded at $400,000 for fiscal year 2018.” 


Other states that have recently enacted loan forgiveness and service scholarship incentives 
either through legislation and/or administrative actions taken by their respective boards of 
education include: Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin.” 


Across the country, service scholarships and loan forgiveness programs can be tailored to address a 
particular state’s unique teacher workforce challenges. At the same time, the effectiveness of such 
programs in addressing teacher shortages may be limited by the number of scholarships awarded. 
For example, several states’ limits on the number of service scholarships may limit their ability to 
address the scope of their teacher shortages. The amount of the scholarship or loan forgiveness 
provided to each candidate may also potentially limit impact, which is suggested by research on 
programs in other states offering smaller awards, including Arkansas and Oklahoma.*! 
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High-Retention Pathways Into Teaching 


Creating stronger teacher retention also requires stronger training and mentoring for new 
teachers.” Research demonstrates that teacher turnover is higher for those who enter the 
profession without adequate preparation. Studies of the relationship between teacher preparation 
and teacher turnover suggest educators with little to no pedagogical preparation are 2 to 3 times 
more likely to leave the profession than those with the most comprehensive preparation, which 
includes student teaching, formal feedback on their teaching, and multiple courses in student 
learning and teaching.** Adequate mentoring for beginning teachers also matters. These studies 
highlight that there is a continuum of preparation along which individuals enter the profession 
which is associated with levels of teacher attrition. The best-prepared teachers are also, typically, 
the longer lasting. 


Some of the attrition of underprepared teachers could be due to the fact that those with the 

least training are often hired in the schools with the most difficult-to-fill vacancies and the most 
challenging teaching conditions. However, a recent large-scale analysis that controlled for school 
and teacher characteristics, subject area, workplace conditions, and district salaries found that 
teachers who enter the profession through alternative certification pathways are 25% more likely to 
leave teaching than other teachers, even after all the other factors are taken into account.** 


While alternative certification programs come in a range of models—some of them more rigorous 
than others—research shows that alternatively certified teachers typically receive less pre-service 
coursework preparation than those who enter through traditional programs and are less likely to 
have student taught before being placed as teacher of record in the classroom.* Those who do 
receive some student teaching have typically taught under the wing of an expert for only a few weeks. 


As a result, most studies find that teachers who enter through alternative routes are less effective 
with students when they begin teaching than teachers who have been fully prepared before entry. 
Those who stay long enough to complete a preparation program typically grow in effectiveness (as 
do most teachers over the first few years of teaching); however, large proportions leave in the first 3 
years and before they have had a chance to become effective.** Studies comparing outcomes across 
alternative routes have found that those with more coursework and student teaching have stronger 
outcomes than those in programs that offer less training and support.*” 


Quite often, teachers choose alternative 

certification pathways because, without Studies of the relationship 
financial aid, they cannot afford to be without 
an income for the time it takes to undergo 
teacher training. Thus, programs that both teacher turnover suggest teachers 
subsidize the cost of teacher preparation with little to no pedagogical 

and provide high-quality training can 
serve to recruit and better retain teachers. 
Research shows the following high-retention likely to leave the profession 
pathways—including teacher residencies than those with the most 
and Grow Your Own programs—have been 
successful in addressing teacher shortages 
while strengthening the teacher workforce with 
effective teachers who stay in the profession. 


between teacher preparation and 


preparation are 2 to 3 times more 


comprehensive preparation. 
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Figure 2 


High-Retention Pathways Into Teaching 


i Teacher Residencies 


ba 


Programs Featured in This Report: 


Teacher Residencies: 
* California 

* Colorado 

° Georgia 

¢ Illinois 

¢ Indiana 

¢ Louisiana 

¢ Michigan 

° New Mexico 
¢ Pennsylvania 
¢ Tennessee 

° Texas 

¢ Washington 
° West Virginia 


Grow Your Own Programs: 
° Alaska 

° Arkansas 

* California 

* Colorado 

° Delaware 

¢ Minnesota 

* Mississippi 

° Pennsylvania 
* South Carolina 
¢ Washington 


i Grow Your Own Programs 


Note: Stripes indicate the presence of programs from both categories 


Highlights: 


California: Invested $45 million in 2016-17 to revive Classified Staff 
Teacher Training Program, up to $20,000 per candidate. California also 
invested $75 million in 2018 for Teacher Residency Grant Program for 
special education, STEM, and bilingual shortage areas. 


Pennsylvania: $2 million to fund the Innovative Teacher and Principal 
Residency Program. 


Minnesota: $3 million to fund Paraprofessional Pathway to Teacher 
Licensure Program. 


Mississippi: “2 Plus 2” programs to expand teacher preparation to rural 
areas through partnerships between community colleges and 4 year IHEs. 


Washington: Offers competitive grants for Recruiting Washington 
Teachers programs and piloting Bilingual Educators Initiative to diversify 
teaching workforce. 
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Teacher Residencies 


Newly emerging teacher residencies, which recruit candidates to work as paid apprentices to skilled 
expert teachers while completing highly integrated coursework, have been successful in many 
contexts in recruiting talented candidates into high-need fields and school districts and helping 
them become effective and stay.** By combining comprehensive, financially supported preparation 
with a post-program service requirement, teacher residency programs can keep candidates in 
teaching longer, thereby reducing high rates of new teacher attrition and the subsequent need to 
hire more new teachers. 


Teacher residencies offer an accelerated path to teacher certification through district and university 
partnerships that ensure high-quality pedagogical training and clinical practice in yearlong 
programs typically targeted to postbaccalaureate candidates. Residents receive funding for tuition 
and living expenses, plus a stipend or a salary, while they apprentice with a master teacher in a 
high-need classroom for an entire school year and take related courses that earn them a credential 
and often a master’s degree. They repay this investment by committing to teach in a hard-to-staff 
position in the sponsoring district for at least 3 to 4 years after their residency year while they 
receive additional mentoring. Urban districts or consortia of rural districts with nearby universities 
often sponsor these programs. Box 2 summarizes the key characteristics of strong teacher residency 
programs identified in a recent report reviewing the research on this model. 


Research on the impact of the residency model suggests that, on average, residents are more 
racially diverse than other new teachers and are much more likely to stay in teaching, especially 
in the high-need districts that sponsor them.*? Research also suggests that graduates of teacher 
residency programs are generally effective in the classroom, as judged by principals who hire them 
and through evidence about their students’ performance.” 


Box 2 


Key Characteristics of Strong Residencies 

1. Strong district and university partnerships 

2. Coursework about teaching and learning tightly integrated with clinical practice 
3. A full year of residency teaching alongside an expert mentor teacher 
4 


. High-ability, diverse candidates recruited to meet specific district hiring needs, typically in fields 
with shortages 


Cx 


Financial support for residents in exchange for a 3- to 5-year post-residency teaching commitment 


6. Cohorts of residents placed in partnership “teaching schools” that model good practices with 
diverse learners and are designed to help novices learn to teach 


7. Expert mentor teachers who co-teach with residents 


8. Ongoing mentoring and support for graduates after they enter the teaching force 


Source: Guha, R., Hyler, M. E., & Darling-Hammond, L. (2016). The teacher residency: An innovative model for preparing 
teachers. Palo Alto, CA: Learning Policy Institute. 
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State Examples 


In response to severe teacher shortages, the California legislature recently invested $75 million to 
fund teacher residency programs in special education, bilingual education, and STEM—the subjects 
in which the state’s shortages are greatest.*! The program, which will launch in 2018-19, provides 
grant funding of up to $20,000 per teacher that is matched by districts. It will fund more than 

3,500 new teachers in the state who commit to serving in the sponsoring district for at least 4 years 
following the residency. 


Texas has implemented a similar program at smaller scale. In 2013, the state enacted legislation 

to create a state teacher residency program and provide candidates with a yearlong subsidized 
apprenticeship during which they take courses while working in the classroom alongside an expert 
teacher.” In exchange for the comprehensive, district-based preparation, participants commit to 
teach in a hard-to-staff school for 4 years. In its fourth year of operation, the state-funded residency 
program was preparing 36 candidates annually through an intensive and highly focused preparation 
program. The program was funded with an investment of nearly $1.3 million in the 2016-17 
biennium and grew to include two Texas universities partnering with four school districts across the 
state, including the Dallas Independent School District.** Unfortunately, the Texas legislature did 
not fund the residency program in the current 2018-19 biennium. Early evidence from the program 
points to residents’ success in raising achievement in 5th and 8th grade science.“ 


With the specific inclusion of teacher residencies as an allowable use of funds under Title II, Part A of 
ESSA, more states are leveraging federal funds and allocating state funds to create or expand teacher 
residency programs. Indeed, a recent review of ESSA state plans from the National Center for Teacher 
Residencies finds 15 states and Washington, DC, proposing to use residency models to improve 
teacher preparation and effectiveness, though they are at different stages of implementation.” 


Consistent with its ESSA state plan, Pennsylvania recently launched a $2 million competitive 
grant program, the Innovative Teacher and Principal Residency Program, to support the growth of 
teacher (and leader) residencies in the state in order to improve educator recruitment, preparation, 
and retention and increase the diversity of the educator workforce.** The program is designed to 
support both undergraduate and postgraduate residency programs, and it provides implementation 
or expansion grants of up to $750,000 and planning grants of up to $75,000. Reflecting some of the 
key characteristics described in Box 2, educator preparation programs must apply in partnership 
with high-need local education agencies (LEAs), creating opportunities for new and strengthened 
partnerships across the state. Programs must also provide a full-year clinical residency and financial 
support that “eliminates or significantly reduces” financial burden for candidates. Michigan has 
launched a similar $2.2 million initiative with its Title I], Part A funds, with a focus on preparing 
substitute teachers and paraprofessionals to become certified teachers through the residency-based 
programs. The state has set aside $400,000 for high-poverty small or rural LEAs.*’ 


Louisiana has worked to make residencies available to all teacher candidates and thereby 
strengthen teacher preparation across the state, leveraging federal funds to do so. In 2016, the 
Board of Elementary and Secondary Education formally adopted regulations requiring a yearlong 
residency as a pathway to licensure.* The state intends to use Title II, Part A funds to support 

its ongoing effort to develop and implement these yearlong teacher residencies. Additionally, 
Louisiana committed to funding university administration costs related to the implementation of 
yearlong residencies, as well as a $2,000 stipend for candidates and a $1,000 stipend for mentor 
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teachers. Given the scale and challenge of building residencies across an entire teacher preparation 
system, the state has committed funding to ensure support is available to ease this transition. In 
total, $7.3 million will be used as transitional funding through 2019 for university administration 
costs, teacher resident stipends, and mentor teacher stipends and training. The sources of funding 
will include Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) and Title II dollars in addition to 
state funds. Funding for rural school systems and their preparation partners will come through a 
portion of the Department of Education’s 5-year, $66.8 million Teacher Incentive Fund (TIF) grant. 
Louisiana also plans to use the state’s Title II, Part A set-aside to support stipends and training for 
mentor teachers.” 


Other states are working to support stronger partnerships between educator preparation programs 
and local educational agencies, with the goal of ensuring that teacher preparation is closely guided 
by the needs of local school districts and reducing high rates of attrition for novice teachers. 
Specifically, a number of states are funding competitive grant programs and supporting partnership 
pilots with the goal of incentivizing more collaborative clinical preparation between k-12 districts 
and preparation programs and identifying best practices for seeding new partnerships. States 
focusing their efforts in these ways include Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, New Mexico, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia.* Georgia, in particular, has sought to support partnerships 
through the development of regional networks that bring together leadership from across districts 
and preparation programs on a regular basis to share knowledge and develop more enduring and 
reciprocal relationships. 


Grow Your Own Programs 


Grow Your Own (GYO) programs offer another strategy worth considering as part of a long-term 
solution to addressing teacher shortages in both rural and urban districts.*? The term applies to a 
broad array of programs that recruit teacher candidates from nontraditional populations who are 
more likely to reflect local diversity and are more likely to continue to teach in their communities. 
Drawing on the pull of home,” initiatives that recruit local graduates and community members 
can present a sustainable solution to teacher shortages while also increasing the diversity of the 
teacher workforce.** 


Grow Your Own teacher preparation programs recruit local community members, career changers, 
paraprofessionals, after-school program staff, and others currently working in schools. Participants 
receive support such as financial aid, coaching, assistance navigating credential requirements, 
counseling, and programmatic support as they complete their bachelor’s degree and earn their 
teaching credential. 


GYO programs have shown positive results in recruiting and retaining diverse teachers in the 
hardest to staff schools, in part by leveraging participants’ existing connections to the community 
and prior experience working closely with the student population.* A report from The Urban 
Institute found that graduates from a national GYO program, The Pathways to Teaching Careers 
Program, remained in teaching longer than the typical beginning teacher and taught in high-need 
urban and rural schools at a very high rate.* For rural districts in particular, which often struggle to 
recruit teachers from outside the community, GYO programs appear to have the potential to provide 
a local and potentially sustainable source of educators in the near and long term. Given initial 
positive findings on recruitment and retention, additional research investigating the effectiveness 
of GYO graduates would be useful. 
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GYO programs come in all shapes and 

sizes, as described in the state examples Through high school pathways that 
that follow. Some common variants include embed career-focused courses on 
paraprofessional teacher training programs, as 
well as “2 + 2” programs that allow candidates 
to begin teacher preparation at a community based experiences, states work 
college with clear course articulation to elevate teaching and lay the 
agreements to then complete teacher 
preparation and credentialing requirements 

at a 4-year institution. Teacher residency 
programs, which are often 1-year accelerated 
postbaccalaureate programs, offer another GYO 
model. High school cadet programs, teaching academies, and other strategies to interest secondary 
school students in teaching can also be considered a GYO model, though these programs operate 
on a longer timeline and, of course, not all participating high school students will become teachers. 
Through high school pathways that embed career-focused courses on education topics alongside 
work-based experiences, states work to elevate teaching and lay the groundwork for future 
recruitment by helping high school students understand and connect with the profession before 
they have entered college and started on their career path. 


education topics alongside work- 


groundwork for future recruitment. 


State examples 


California’s School Paraprofessional Teacher Training Program (funded from 1995 through 2011) 
provides an example of the effectiveness of GYO programs in growing and retaining a more diverse 
teaching force: 65% of the program’s participants were people of color and bilingual. By its 13th 
year of operation, sponsors reported that of the 1,708 program graduates, 92% had remained 
California public school employees.*’ In 2016 and 2017, California invested $45 million in a revived 
version of the program, the California Classified School Employee Teacher Credentialing Program,*® 
which is training 2,250 classified staff members, typically paraprofessionals, to become teachers. 
More than half of new program participants are Latinx or Black. 


For rural communities that are not located near a 4-year university, local community colleges 

can support the teacher pipeline through innovative programs such as 2 + 2 programs. In 
Mississippi, the partnership between Hinds Community College and Delta State University offers 
junior- and senior-level courses for a bachelor’s degree in elementary education and the Childhood 
Development Program. Students in central Mississippi who wish to complete their elementary 
education degree can take classes at a designated Hinds campus by way of traditional classroom, 
video conferencing, and online options. In its ESSA state plan, the Mississippi Department of 
Education articulates its goal to have similar partnerships with educator preparation programs at all 
community colleges in the state by 2025.°° Because of the large number of students of color enrolled 
in community colleges—over 40%, by some estimates—such partnerships have the potential to 
attract more candidates of color to the teaching profession.” 


In Colorado, HB 18-1002, the Rural Colorado Grow Your Own Educator Act, creates a rural teacher 
fellowship program and allows rural districts and preparation programs to partner in an effort 
to recruit students entering their fourth year of an approved educator preparation program to 
participate in a personalized yearlong teaching fellowship. Fellows receive $10,000 and commit to 
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teaching for 2 years in a rural school upon completion of the fellowship year. Additionally, fellows 
must meet all requirements for licensure and demonstrate growth in specific competencies tailored 
to teaching in a rural school context and identified at the start of the fellowship year. In selecting 
fellows, districts and preparation programs are encouraged to give preference to applicants who are 
from the surrounding rural area. The state has appropriated $530,448 for fiscal year 2019 and plans 
to provide 50% of up to 100 fellowship stipends each year.*! 


Several states are starting programs that seek to recruit community members, after-school program 
staff, and current school employees into teaching. Arkansas, Pennsylvania, and Washington all 
plan to either begin or continue efforts to develop these Grow Your Own programs across their 
respective states.” 


Many states are seeking to steer more high school students toward the profession of teaching, given 
the overall declining interest in the field. In 2015, just 4.6% of U.S. high school graduates who took 
the ACT test said they intended to pursue a career as an educator, compared to 7% in 2010. And, as 
noted earlier, the number of college students enrolled in teacher education programs has declined 
steeply since 2009. 


Programs such as Educators Rising, which supports more than 2,400 schools with programs 
dedicated to helping students learn about teaching,“ and the South Carolina Teacher Cadet 
Program, make the case for teaching as a rewarding future career choice and provide opportunities 
for high school students to practice and develop the skills and dispositions that will help them 
become quality educators in the future. The South Carolina Teacher Cadet Program, in which 
students take a dual-credit, college-level course that introduces them to teaching, has had over 
65,000 participants in its 31-year history. The annual cost of the program is approximately $150 
per student, with 1 out of 5 high school cadets eventually earning a teacher certification.® 


In 2016, Delaware announced a total of $450,000 in competitive grants for private and public high 
schools to establish career and technical education programs—including, among others, K-12 
Teacher Academies for aspiring teachers. Thirteen of the 23 programs receiving grants for the 
2017-18 school year are new K-12 Teacher Academies.” Each proposed K-12 Teacher Academy 
offers three preparation courses: Human Growth and Development, Teaching as a Profession, and 
Foundations of Curriculum and Instruction. Once students successfully complete the three courses, 
they are eligible for certain dual-enrollment courses at either Delaware Technical Community 
College or Wilmington University. Through these academies, Delaware hopes to create a pipeline 
into the teaching profession and reduce the turnover of teachers across the state. 


Other states are investing in similar efforts. Arkansas has expanded its Teacher Cadet high school 
recruitment program to 38 districts. The program plans for further expansion to an additional 

21 schools in 2018-19.” Alaska recently rebranded its Future Educators of Alaska (FEA) program 
as Educators Rising Alaska and committed to piloting a model curriculum statewide. FEA started 
in 2003 and has since grown from programs in three rural districts to programs in districts across 
the state. In 2012, the Alaska Department of Education and Early Development supported FEA’s 
expansion by awarding it a Carl Perkins Career and Technical Education grant to build education 
career pathways for students. Moving forward, Educators Rising Alaska will also pilot the “Aspiring 
to Teach” microcredentials program. These microcredentials are a series of performance-based 
assessments in such topics as classroom culture, collaboration, and anti-bias instruction that allow 
rising educators to showcase their growing skills.” 
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Minnesota has allocated $3 million that can 
be used to fund Grow Your Own programs 

that recruit high school students to pursue 
teaching as well as teacher residency pilot 
programs that recruit school district employees 
or community members, especially candidates 
of color and Native American candidates.” 
Mississippi also intends to expand high school 
academies and Educators Rising chapters.” 
Further efforts to recruit future teachers 
through targeted high school coursework and 
programs are in development in Pennsylvania, 
where the Department of Education plans to 
implement a statewide teacher recruitment 


Beyond ESSA, states can leverage 


other federal funding to support 
the development of Grow Your 
Own programs. For example, 
Perkins Career Technical 
Education Act dollars can fund 
development of high school 
teacher career pathways. 


initiative to encourage high school students to consider teaching as a profession. The department 
is also considering supporting the development of teaching academy magnet high schools across 
the commonwealth to proactively promote the long-term development of a diverse and talented 


educator workforce for Pennsylvania.” 


Beyond ESSA, states can leverage other federal funding to support the development of GYO 
programs. For example, Perkins Career Technical Education Act dollars can fund development 

of high school teacher career pathways, a strategy that Alaska is taking. Although high school 
pathways may take time to bear fruit in terms of producing well-prepared and committed new 
teachers as high school students will need to complete college and earn their teaching credential, 
long-term teacher workforce development is an investment that can pay off for states. 
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Mentoring and Induction for New Teachers 


Strategies that specifically target improvements in teacher retention for novice teachers can help 
mitigate teacher shortages.’° Evidence suggests that strong induction and support for early-career 
or newly arriving teachers can be an effective policy to ensure well-prepared individuals remain in 
the classroom. The reason is simple. The first few years of every teacher’s career require a leap from 
preparation to practice; these early years are formative, but also extremely difficult. Even teachers 
who have undergone excellent preparation can struggle as they adjust to a new school, learn 

the complex nuances of classroom management, grow from their mistakes, and implement new 
curriculum and instruction—all while ensuring their students are learning. 


Research points to several key elements of high-quality induction that are most strongly associated 
with reduced levels of turnover. These include having a mentor from the same field, having common 
planning time with other teachers in the same subject, having regularly scheduled collaboration 
with other teachers, and being part of an external network of teachers.” 


A study of induction based on national data found that beginning teachers who receive a 
comprehensive set of induction supports—including the elements above—stay in teaching at 
rates more than twice that of those of teachers who lack these supports.”’” However, only a small 
proportion of teachers receive this comprehensive set of supports.” 


Although mentoring and induction programs became more widely available in the United States 
during the 1990s and early 2000s, many programs lost funding during the recession and far fewer new 
teachers were receiving mentoring in 2012 than in 2008.” A 2016 review of state policies related to 
teacher induction found that just 16 states provide dedicated funding to support teacher induction.” 


There is also great variability in the quality of these programs. High-poverty schools, which tend 

to have weaker induction programs that must serve a greater number of novice teachers, are also 
schools in which resources are less available and early-career teachers generally face more complex 
and diverse student needs and challenges.*! Several states, however, including Delaware, Iowa, and 
Connecticut, serve as worthwhile models well on their way to offering comprehensive and effective 
beginning teacher induction. 


State Examples 


Delaware has implemented a multiyear induction program to support and retain excellent 
educators. The state requires that all new teachers participate in a 4-year induction and mentoring 
program to advance their license.** This Comprehensive Induction Program (CIP) began during 

the 1994-95 school year as a pilot mentoring program in three districts and was redesigned and 
expanded statewide 10 years later.** The annual appropriation for CIP is $300,000. The redesigned 
program requires a number of activities characteristic of high-quality induction: 


e weekly meetings between mentor and novice teachers, including face-to-face conversations 
to provide real-time support; 

e eight lesson observations (four observing and four being observed) in both of the first 
2 years; and 

e participation in evidence-based professional learning each year of the program, including 
professional learning communities specifically for new teachers.* 
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Figure 3 
Mentoring and Induction for Novice Teachers 
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Induction Programs Highlights: 

Featured in This Report: Connecticut: Teacher Education and Mentoring (TEAM) Program provides 2-year 

e Arizona induction required to advance teaching credential. 

* Connecticut Delaware: 4-year, state-funded induction for all beginning teachers; competitive grants 
° Delaware to incentivize innovation in mentoring support. 

* Idaho lowa: locally designed, state-funded induction for all 1st- and 2nd-year teachers, 

° lowa funded at $1,300 per novice teacher. 

¢ Kansas 

* Ohio 


¢ Washington 


More recently, the Delaware Department of Education (DDOE) created a competitive grant program 
to incentivize innovation in the state mentoring program. Beginning in the 2013-14 school year, 
DDOE began offering competitive grants to fund development and/or delivery of innovative 
induction models for new educators.* In the first five rounds of the grant, DDOE awarded around 
$1 million to districts and charter schools.*’ 


Delaware’s commitment to and continuous improvement of its induction and mentoring for new 
teachers appears to be associated with improved teacher practice as well as teacher retention. 
According to a 2017 statewide survey of teachers, 78% agreed or strongly agreed that the additional 
support they received as a new teacher improved their instructional practice, 79% agreed or 
strongly agreed that the additional support helped them to impact their students’ learning, and 71% 
agreed or strongly agreed that the induction supports were important in their decision to continue 
teaching at their current school.* 
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Iowa has a long history of prioritizing teacher 

induction. In 2001, the Iowa legislature lowa’s Mentoring and Induction 
enacted the Teacher Quality Act, expanding program seeks to increase 
teacher induction statewide and making it a 
requirement for second-tier teacher licensure.* 
Since then, the Iowa Mentoring and Induction promoting excellence in teaching 
(M&I) program has grown and now annually and increasing the retention of 
involves approximately 3,000 1st- and 2nd-year 
educators across the state. M&I seeks to 
increase student achievement by promoting 
excellence in teaching and increasing the 
retention of promising beginning teachers.” 
Successful completion of an induction program is also a requirement for Iowa teachers to advance 
to the career-level teaching certificate.*! lowa supports the program by distributing $1,300 to 
districts and Area Education Agencies (AEAs) for each 1st- and 2nd-year educator, with $1,000 of 
each payment going toward mentor stipends and the remainder toward program costs. For fiscal 
year 2016-17, over $4 million was allocated to the statewide mentoring program.” 


student achievement by 


promising beginning teachers. 


Iowa’s M&I framework is intended to give local districts the flexibility to design programs 
responsive to their contexts. By stipulating minimum levels of beginning teacher support, including 
release time to design lessons and plan with a mentor, opportunities to observe experienced 
teachers, and constructive feedback on instruction,” state law provides general outlines that 
districts can use to structure their induction programs. However, it is the responsibility of districts 
to design programs that engage teachers in meaningful activities that support the Iowa teaching 
standards and meet beginning educators’ personal and professional needs. Iowa’s M&I structure— 
providing evidence-based minimum induction requirements but broad flexibility in program 
design—offers benefits in terms of district tailoring and appears to have long-standing support in 
the state. However, M &I’s flexibility, and hence variability, complicates rigorous evaluation of its 
overall effectiveness. 


Connecticut has required teacher mentoring since the early 1990s, but funding and support 
structures had waned with budget cuts over time. The state established a new statewide, district- 
driven teacher induction program for all new teachers—the Teacher Education and Mentoring (TEAM) 
program—beginning in 2009. TEAM aims to provide a nonevaluative system of support focused 

on professional growth and reflective practice. As part of the program, new teachers are paired 

with a mentor who coaches and guides them through the first 2 years of the profession—typically 
providing 1-2 hours of individualized support per week.” Beginning teachers complete five modules: 
(1) classroom environment, (2) planning, (3) instruction, (4) assessment, and (5) professional 
responsibility. Each module includes a deliberate process of goal setting, implementing new learning 
in the classroom, and receiving feedback on changes in teaching practice and student outcomes. 


A 2013 evaluation of TEAM using survey evidence of participants found that participation in the 
program contributed to beginning teachers’ sense of development and their decision to stay in the 
profession and their district.°° Surveyed beginning teachers overwhelmingly identified numerous 
aspects of the program as positively impacting their practice, including reflections with their 
mentors on teaching effectiveness, discussions regarding how to establish safe and productive 
classrooms, and strategizing how to use assessment data to make instructional decisions. 
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Additionally, approximately 78% of surveyed beginning teachers either agreed or strongly agreed 
that their TEAM mentor had a positive influence on their decision to continue teaching. This 
latter result suggests that induction programs that offer mentoring can benefit teacher retention. 
Unfortunately, as of this writing, funding for the TEAM program had recently been cut at the state 
level.*’ While it remains to be seen how districts will continue their support for this program at the 
local level (given state mandates), the model provides a promising blueprint for states seeking to 
build a comprehensive mentoring and new teacher support program. 


Despite the evidence pointing to mentoring and induction programs as a cost-effective investment 
to retain new teachers and improve their effectiveness, many states do not require this type of 
support for new teachers. Federal funding can help fill this gap. For example, in addition to state 
funding, Delaware will use Title II, Part A funds to provide resources for its comprehensive 
induction program.” Ohio is also leveraging Title II, Part A funds to help schools improve the 
implementation of teacher induction programs. The state hopes that with this investment students 
will have more equitable access to effective teachers.” Other states taking advantage of ESSA to 
design, implement, expand, or further support induction programs include Arizona, Idaho, and 
Kansas.! Whether supported with state or federal funds, providing mentoring and induction for 
beginning teachers is a promising strategy for states seeking to reduce novice teacher turnover and 
thereby reduce their teacher shortages. 
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Developing High-Quality School Principals 


Comprehensive strategies to address teacher shortages consider the central role principals play 

in attracting and retaining talented teachers.'”! Teachers cite principal support as one of the most 
important factors in their decision to stay in a school or in the profession.!” Research demonstrates 
that a principal’s ability to create positive working conditions and collaborative, supportive learning 
environments plays a critical role in attracting and retaining qualified teachers.’ At a time when 
many schools throughout the nation, particularly those serving a high number of students from 
low-income families and students of color, are struggling to find and keep teachers, the leadership 
of a strong, supportive principal takes on added import for student success. 


High-need schools can benefit most from effective principals who know how to keep talented 
teachers. For example, a large national study found that a principal’s effectiveness, as perceived by 
teachers, was strongly related to the level of teacher attrition and that this impact was much larger 
in high-need schools.'% Multiple studies of teacher attrition in high-poverty schools have found 
that teachers’ perceptions of their school’s leader is a dominant factor in their decision to remain at 
the school.!°% 


Given the significant role principals can play in teacher retention—which directly affects the 
number of vacancies that need to be filled each year—it is important that states build effective 
systems of preparation and professional development for school leaders. A recent review of studies 
on effective principal preparation and development programs identified four key elements that help 
support principal learning: (1) effective organizational partnerships between programs and districts 
for candidate recruitment and preparation; (2) learning opportunities carried out in collaborative 
structures such as cohorts or networks of practicing principals; (3) meaningful and authentic 
learning opportunities that are problem based, context specific, and supported with on-the-job 
coaching; and (4) curriculum focused on learning how to improve schoolwide instruction, support 
collegial working environments, and analyze and act on data.'% 


With the transition to ESsA—including new opportunities in the law to set aside up to 3% of Title 
II, Part A funds to support leadership development—a growing number of states are committing 
resources to strengthen school leadership in ways that can support efforts to recruit and retain 
high-quality educators.'” In recognition of this new opportunity, we highlight both a long-standing 
state effort to support principal development as well as more recent promising examples from ESSA 
plans. Evaluation of these new programs will be essential in order to better understand what works 
in recruiting, supporting, and retaining high-quality principals, particularly in high-need schools. 


State Examples 


In 1993, the North Carolina General Assembly created the North Carolina Principal Fellows 
Program. The program provides competitive, merit-based scholarship loans to individuals seeking 
a master’s degree in School Administration and a principal position in North Carolina public 
schools. In their first year, fellows receive $30,000 to assist them with tuition, books, and living 
expenses while they study full time. In their second year, fellows receive an amount equal to the 
salary of a first-year assistant principal, as well as an educational stipend, and undertake a full-time 
internship in a school where they work under the supervision of a veteran principal who serves as a 
coach and mentor.'® Fellows’ yearlong internships can provide meaningful and authentic learning 
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Figure 4 
School Leadership 


School Leader Highlights: 

Development Programs North Carolina: North Carolina Principal Fellows: $30,000 service scholarship 

Featured in This Report: for 2-year principal preparation, including yearlong paid residency; 4-year 
service commitment. 

° Idaho 

° Illinois North Dakota: Using Title Il, Part A 3% set-aside to fund ND Leadership 

° Louisiana Academy and provide mentors for all 1st-year principals. 

° Maryland Tennessee: Using Title Il, Part A 3% set-aside to fund competitive grants for 

¢ Massachusetts leadership residencies in high-need districts. 

¢ Michigan 


¢ North Carolina 
¢ North Dakota 
* Ohio 

¢ Pennsylvania 
° Tennessee 


° Vermont 


opportunities that research indicates are critical in principal development.’ They must also 
maintain employment as a principal or assistant principal in North Carolina for 4 years to repay 
their scholarship loan. 


As of 2015, 1,300 fellows had completed the program. Research on the effectiveness of graduates 
who go on to serve in schools found that fellows have more positive impacts on student absences, 
teacher retention, and school working conditions than other University of North Carolina Master’s of 
School Administration graduates and all other North Carolina principals.!!° Nearly 90% of principal 
fellows graduated and completed their 4-year service commitment.'!! Currently, the state plans to 
invest $3.2 million a year over the next 2 years in the North Carolina Principal Fellows Program.!” 
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Title II, Part A of ESSA provides states with new opportunities to invest in and improve school 
leadership in ways that might increase both teacher and principal retention, including by reserving 
up to 3% of these funds for school leader development. Many states are seizing this opportunity, 
with nearly half of states using the optional 3% set-aside and 21 states using ESSA funds to 

invest in principal preparation.!'* Tennessee’s ESSA state plan lays out a comprehensive vision 
for leadership preparation and support across the state and contains many promising leadership 
investments.'!* Among other things, the state will utilize the Title II, Part A leadership set-aside to 
support leader residency programs in high-need districts through competitive grant opportunities. 
The state will also pursue and support districts with an interest in applying for additional grant 
dollars through ESSA’s Title II, Part B Teacher and School Leader Incentive Fund Grant to establish 
residency programs for both teachers and leaders in high-need schools. Additionally, Tennessee 
will use set-aside funds for leader development to create 4-year statewide and regional leadership 
pipeline programs aligned with effective research-based program components that produce 
transformational school leaders. These pipeline programs will be partnership-led, innovative, and 
high impact, and will serve to increase the supply of high-quality school leaders across the state.!!° 


North Dakota is using ESSA as an opportunity 

to create multi-tiered leadership support to Title Il, Part A of ESSA provides 
develop principals as effective leaders. One 
tier involves implementation of a leadership 
academy to ensure that North Dakota principals to invest in and improve school 
have the resources and support they need to leadership in ways that might 
be effective leaders. The leadership academy 
will provide professional support, professional 
development, career ladder opportunities, principal retention. 

assistance with administrator shortages, and 

support to address administrator retention 

in an effort to raise student achievement. The academy will also serve as a resource for schools 
designated as in need of improvement pursuant to ESSA, in an effort to promote and build capacity 
in specific aspects of leadership. !"° 


states with new opportunities 


increase both teacher and 


North Dakota’s planned leadership support also includes implementing and expanding a first-year 
principal mentorship program with the goal of providing a mentor to all new administrators. This 
program has two main objectives: (1) to increase the effectiveness of new administrators and (2) to 
decrease principal turnover in rural and struggling schools.!!” Mentors are trained and assigned to 
new principals and conduct, at a minimum, two site visits during the school year, along with weekly 
meetings. Mentorship will not be a stand-alone effort; instead, it is tied to ongoing professional 
development directly related to the knowledge necessary to be an effective leader. This layering of 
support aligns with research highlighting the importance of field-based coaching and learning that 
connects directly with a new leader’s practice.'!* Delivered to provide ongoing skill development for 
principals, the professional development will include a series of modules delivered at the regional 
level. Given the impact that effective principal mentoring can have on professional development and 
growth,!!? North Dakota is building a statewide system of support that can supply schools in every 
part of the state with quality education leaders capable of positively influencing teacher retention. !”° 


Many other states have identified leadership preparation and development as a priority in their 
ESSA plans, including Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont.'”! 
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Competitive Compensation 


The extent to which teachers choose to enter and stay in teaching is highly influenced by 

the availability of well-paid job opportunities.'” It is not surprising then that competitive 
compensation, or lack thereof, is one factor that contributes to teacher shortages. Research shows 
that teachers’ salaries affect the supply of teachers, including the distribution of teachers across 
districts, and the quality of people training to be teachers. !”% 


Salaries also influence teacher attrition. All else equal, teachers are more likely to quit when they 
work in districts with lower wages.!4 While there is variation within and across states, teacher 
salaries in the U.S. are generally lower than those offered to college graduates in other professions. 
Even after adjusting for the shorter work year in teaching, beginning teachers nationally earn about 
20% less than individuals with college degrees in other fields—a wage gap that widens to 30% by 
mid-career. Moreover, the difference in pay between teachers’ compensation as compared to other 
workers with a college degree has grown larger over time. While total compensation (salary, health 
benefits, and pension) was similar in 1994 between teachers and other workers with a college 
degree, by 2015 teachers earned 11% less per week in total compensation (including benefits).!”5 

In 30 states, mid-career teachers who head families of four qualify for public benefit programs, 
including free and reduced-price school meals. !”° 


In addition, large inequities in teacher salaries among districts within the same labor market leave 
some high-need, under-resourced districts at a strong disadvantage in hiring. Inequality in salaries 
is problematic for low-paying districts within any labor market. According to a recent analysis of 
New York and California, these districts serve significantly more students from low-income families, 
students of color, and English learners than higher-paying districts.'?’ 


More competitive compensation can be a critical strategy to recruit and retain effective educators, 
although different approaches may be necessary depending on the particular state, regional, and 
district context. States are working to provide more competitive compensation through a variety of 
strategies, including overall salary increases, stipends and other forms of compensation targeted to 
teachers in high-need subjects and high-need schools, and financial rewards for teacher leadership 
and expertise. We highlight many of these states in the following sections. 


State Examples 


Overall salary increases 


In 2018, the nation witnessed a wave of teacher activism focused on both low teacher salaries and 
the inadequacy of education funding in general in some states. From North Carolina to Kentucky 

to Arizona, teachers have raised concerns about years of frozen and falling real wages. Two states, 
West Virginia and Oklahoma, took action in 2018 to address concerns raised by teachers. After a 
9-day statewide teacher walkout, the West Virginia legislature unanimously approved and the 
governor signed a 5% salary increase for teachers and all school employees.!”* In Oklahoma—a state 
in which teacher shortages have been particularly severe’??—Governor Mary Fallin signed HB1010 
and HB1023. This legislative package raises taxes on cigarettes, fuel, and lodging in order to fund a 
$6,100 average increase in teacher salaries—an increase of 13.5% from the 2016 average salary.!*° 
These two states are not alone in substantially raising teacher salaries in recent years. 
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Figure 5 


Competitive Compensation 


i Overall Salary 
Increases 


Policies Featured in This Report: 


Overall Salary Increases: 

* Idaho ¢ Washington 
* Oklahoma ¢ West Virginia 
* South Dakota 


High-Need Subjects/Locations: 


° Arizona * South Carolina 
* Colorado e Utah 
° Hawaii ¢ Washington 


Teacher Expertise and Leadership: 


° Alabama « Nevada 
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Note: Stripes indicate the presence of policies from multiple categories. 


i High-Need Subjects i Teacher Expertise 
and/or Locations and Leadership 


Highlights: 


Idaho: Raising teacher salaries 17% over 5 years, beginning in 2015, 
including teacher career ladder with associated salary increases. 


South Dakota: Half-cent sales tax in 2016 raised teacher salaries by 
an estimated $8,500 on average. 


Oklahoma: 13.5% salary increase in 2018 (average of $6,100) funded 
through increased taxes on cigarettes, fuel, and lodging. 


West Virginia: Passed a 5% salary increase in 2018. 


Colorado: $2,800 bonuses for individuals who student teach and 
remain in rural schools. 


Utah: $5,000 bonuses for teachers who move to high-poverty schools. 


Arkansas: $10,000 for 5 years for National Board Certified teachers 
(NBCTs) in high-poverty schools, $10,000 for 10 years for NBCTs at 


high-poverty 


schools in high-poverty districts. 


lowa: Teacher Leadership and Compensation Program offers stipends 
of $2,000, $5,000, and $10,000 for teachers who have advanced on 
career continuum. 


Washington: 


~$6,000 bonus for NBCTs, plus additional $5,000 if 


teaching at an under-resourced school. 


Over half of states offer stipends to teachers with National Board 


certification. 
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South Dakota raised salaries recently without the spur of labor action. Following the 
recommendations of a blue-ribbon task force studying teacher retention, !*! the South Dakota 
legislature approved a half-cent sales tax increase to raise teacher salaries in 2016—the first sales 
tax increase since 1969.!” The change was projected to raise $67 million and increase average 
teacher salaries by $8,500 to about $48,500.53 Given South Dakota’s historically low teacher salaries 
in both national and regional comparisons, the pay raise is intended to help the state compete in 
the regional teacher labor market.'* 


Other states have also raised teacher salaries in recent years to address teacher shortages. In 2015, 
Idaho made a 5-year commitment to improve compensation for public school teachers. Under 

HB 296, the Idaho legislature laid out its plan to raise the minimum teacher salary by nearly 17%, 
from $31,750 to $37,000.'* Implementing the bill would cost about $214 million over 5 years.'%° 
Now 3 years in, the state is on track to meet these increases. 


In addition, the law establishes a teacher career ladder by defining minimum requirements 

for master teachers and expanding access to leadership premiums for educators who take on 
additional responsibilities beyond classroom teaching. For example, master teachers, in order 

to earn the designation and be eligible for a $4,000 stipend, must have a minimum of 8 years of 
teaching experience and the majority of their students must meet measurable student achievement 
benchmarks. Under the law, teachers also receive financial compensation for undertaking leadership 
responsibilities by teaching in hard-to-fill positions, providing mentoring, or teaching dual- 
enrollment courses. Premium amounts are at the discretion of local districts but may range from 
$850 to 25% of a teacher’s salary each year. Districts fund these leadership premiums through an 
additional state apportionment of $850 per full-time-equivalent teacher and pupil service staff 
member employed by the district.'*” 


Financial incentives for teachers in high-need subjects and locations 


In places where teacher shortages primarily affect certain subjects and schools, more targeted 
financial incentives may be appropriate. Many states have taken steps to establish targeted 
incentives—or differential pay—for teachers in high-need subjects and schools. 


South Carolina offers annual salary stipends for teachers in high-turnover districts who teach 

in critical subject areas. This program, part of the Rural Recruitment Initiative, provides eligible 
teachers an additional $1,500 a year.'** Funded at over $10 million for fiscal year 2016-17, the 
initiative also includes, among other strategies, loan forgiveness in the amount of $5,000 a year for 
7 years for teachers in 28 districts currently served by the program.'*” 


Colorado recently enacted legislation to attract student teachers to high-need rural districts.'“° 
Teacher candidates who agree to student teach in a rural district and remain in any rural district for 
3 years upon graduation with a teaching degree are eligible for $2,800. Awards are further targeted 
to high-need subjects (science, mathematics, special education), cultural and linguistic diversity, 
and rural districts located 50 miles or more from major metropolitan areas.'*! In 2016, the state 
approved an initial $112,000 for this program—enough to fund 40 stipends.'” 


More recently, Utah passed HB 212 in 2017, which sets aside $250,000 annually for bonuses for 
effective teachers who currently teach or move to teach in one of the state’s highest poverty 
schools. Teachers eligible for the Effective Teachers in High Poverty Schools incentive program can 
receive a $5,000 salary bonus, half of which is paid by the eligible teacher’s school.!* 
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Beyond state investments, several states are taking advantage of opportunities in ESSA to make 
teaching in high-need schools more attractive. Hawaii is considering leveraging Title I, Part A 
funds to provide financial incentives, such as housing allowances, for teachers in schools identified 
for comprehensive or targeted support.'“* Arizona is considering a similar strategy but with Title 
II, Part A funds in which salary increases, social support programs, and housing allowances for 
teachers in high-need schools are all being explored.!*° 


Research suggests that these types of differential compensation programs are most effective in 
improving teacher retention long term when they are sustained over time and accompanied by 
investments in leadership and working conditions in the targeted schools as well.!° 


Financial rewards for teacher expertise and leadership 


Some states have boosted teacher compensation while raising teacher quality by providing state 
stipends for teachers earning National Board Certification. The well-respected National Board 
Certification process allows applicants to demonstrate teaching expertise through a rigorous, 
standards-based performance assessment requiring submission of a teaching portfolio, videos 
of teaching, reflections on teaching, lesson plans, and evidence of student learning. Numerous 
research studies have found that teachers who earn National Board Certification (NBCTs) are, 
on average, more effective teachers (as measured by their students’ test score gains) than non- 
NBCTs with similar experience.!*’ As a strategy to retain effective teachers and reward them for 
their expertise, over half of states offer stipends to teachers who have earned National Board 
Certification, including Kentucky, Maine, and Wyoming.'* 


In an effort to increase the number of NBCTs working in the highest need schools, a number of 


states provide additional incentives to NBCTs working in these schools, which are typically schools 
experiencing teacher shortages. 
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e In 2017, Arkansas passed Act 937, which significantly increases the stipend amount for 
teachers holding National Board Certification in a high-poverty school in a high-poverty 
district (defined as 70% or more of students eligible for free and reduced-price lunch).!” 
For teachers currently holding National Board Certification, stipend amounts remain the 
same—$5,000 a year for 10 years. For teachers receiving their National Board Certification 
after January 1, 2018, the amount varies depending on the type of school in which they 
teach: $2,500 will be awarded to teachers in a non-high-poverty school (for 5 years), $5,000 
for teachers in a high-poverty school that is not in a high-poverty district (for 5 years), and 
$10,000 for teachers in a high-poverty school in a high-poverty district (for 10 years). Given 
that the average salary for an Arkansas teacher with 15 years of experience is $38,150,'°° 
this stipend is a sizable, carefully crafted incentive to boost the number of expert teachers 
in the highest need schools. 


e In 2018, Alabama doubled its stipend—from $5,000 to $10,000—for NBCTs teaching in 
high-need, low-performing, or low-graduation-rate schools.'*! 


e Washington offers a similar incentive. For the 2017-18 school year, NBCTs were eligible for 
a $5,892 bonus. In addition, NBCTs in under-resourced schools—such as elementary schools 
with 70% of students from low-income backgrounds—are eligible for an additional bonus of 
$5,000 a year.'°? Washington funded these bonuses at $62.6 million for fiscal year 2018.!% 
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Alongside Alabama, Arkansas, and Washington, 
Colorado, Hawaii, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Montana, Utah, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin also provide additional targeted 
financial incentives to NBCTs teaching in 
high-need schools.'* 


Several states are coupling increased 
compensation with teacher leadership 
responsibilities. These responsibilities 

could include leading teacher professional 
development, facilitating instructional 
leadership teams, mentoring novice teachers, 
and serving as a model or coach for other 
teachers. By using salary supplements to 
professionally elevate effective educators, 


Several states are coupling 
increased compensation with 
teacher leadership responsibilities, 
such as leading teacher 
professional development, 
facilitating instructional leadership 
teams, mentoring novice teachers, 
and serving as a model or coach 
for other teachers. 


teacher leadership frameworks can address teacher career advancement while also creating broader 
systems of support for novice teachers and spreading best teaching practices. The Idaho law 


described on page 25 is one such example. 


Likewise, a teacher career ladder is one strategy Iowa implemented through legislation passed in 
2013.'5> Iowa’s system, the Teacher Leadership and Compensation (TLC) program, establishes criteria 
for five tiers of the teacher career continuum: initial, career, model, mentor, and lead teacher. The 
latter three categories carry increased responsibilities, days worked, and salary stipends—$2,000, 
$5,000, and $10,000, respectively. In a recent evaluation of this system, self-reported survey evidence 
indicates that the TLC program is not only associated with improved teacher retention, but is also 
contributing to improvements in instruction and the professional climate in TLC districts.!°° In fiscal 
year 2017, Iowa funded TLC at $150 million per year (about $300 per student), enabling all districts 


to voluntarily participate.'*” 
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Recruitment Policies 


Against the backdrop of persistent teacher shortages, states face continued challenges in providing 
the level of school funding and resources necessary to offer all students an education that meets 
state standards. As indicated in a 2017 report from the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, 

29 states provided less overall per-student funding in 2015 (the most recent year available) than 

in 2008 before the Great Recession. In 19 states, local government funding per student fell over 

the same period, further exacerbating the impact of state funding cuts.'* 


In light of these fiscal constraints, one common response to growing shortages and shrinking 
state budgets is to lower the bar into the profession through relaxing licensure requirements or 
increasing the use of emergency permits. Although these strategies may appear low cost, what is 
often overlooked is that underprepared teachers have high rates of costly teacher turnover!” and 
typically are less effective.!° High turnover negatively impacts both student achievement and 
districts’ bottom lines, as the cost of replacing every teacher who leaves can be more than $20,000 
in urban school districts.!° 


More productively, in place of lowering the bar for entry into the profession, many states have opted 
for a set of low-cost policy solutions that expand the pool of qualified educators within a state. Such 
strategies include recruiting recently retired educators back into the classroom to fill open positions 
and strengthening licensure reciprocity to provide a more streamlined route into the classroom for 
experienced educators coming from outside the state. 


Incentivizing Retired Teachers to Return to the Profession 


To stem the use of emergency permits as a tool for filling teacher vacancies, some states have 
sought to immediately expand the pool of qualified educators by recruiting recently retired 
educators back into the classroom to serve in shortage areas. Retired teachers are an untapped 
resource that can help meet immediate hiring needs without the cost and delay of pre-service 
preparation. More experienced teachers could be a boon to many schools, since evidence shows that 
teachers, on average, continue to improve student outcomes with each year of experience, including 
into the second and third decades of their careers.'~ 


States using this approach have typically eliminated barriers to re-entry, such as mandatory 
separation from service periods and caps on earnings that may apply while a teacher is receiving 
a pension. Some states have sought to utilize this approach as a way to address acute shortages in 
some rural areas, which often struggle to recruit new or younger teachers to communities farther 
from the urban centers where they may have completed their teacher preparation. The laws we 
highlight in this section often include language regarding the number of years a retired educator 
may be employed in a shortage position, the specific window of years or months into retirement 
(i.e., mandatory separation) one must be in order to qualify, and requirements for ongoing 
contributions to pension funds. 


State examples 


Colorado’s HB 17-1176, passed in 2017, incentivizes retired teachers and other school employees 
to return to rural schools experiencing critical shortages by permitting retirees to receive a salary 
without any reduction in state pension benefits. Retirees may only return to service for a maximum 
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of 6 years.!* Importantly, Colorado’s legislative analyst determined that the policy would result 
in additional state revenue, as both the rehired teacher and his or her employer would contribute 
to the state pension system, thereby increasing pension contributions without any corresponding 
increase in pension liability.!* 


Similar legislation in Oklahoma, SB 428, allows a retired classroom teacher who has been retired 
for at least 1 year to return to the classroom and continue to receive full retirement benefits with 
no earnings limitations. This policy is a 3-year pilot meant to address severe current shortages.!% 
According to the Oklahoma Department of Education, close to 4,000 recently retired teachers 
would be eligible for the program, which could help fill vacant positions with experienced and fully 
qualified teachers as the state faces growing numbers of emergency certificate requests.'* Other 
states, including both Idaho and West Virginia, enacted legislation in 2017 meant to support the 
return of retired teachers into the classroom to fill high-need positions.!® 


Teacher License Reciprocity 


A growing number of states are looking beyond their borders to help expand the pool of qualified 
educators available to fill vacant positions. According to national survey data from the U.S. 
Department of Education, more than 1 in 10 teachers who left their position at the end of the 
2011-12 school year for non-retirement reasons cited a move or geographic issue as extremely 

or very important in their decision to leave.!® Although limited, the research on the cross-state 
mobility of the teacher workforce suggests that some state-specific barriers, such as state licensure 
requirements and lack of pension portability, can discourage teachers from staying in the teaching 
profession when they move to a different state. 


Some licensing requirements may create unproductive barriers through duplicative testing, 
coursework requirements, fees, slow administrative processes and requirements, and unclear 
licensure standards.'® These barriers vary from state to state and over time. Although some states 
have worked to remove obstacles in recent years, analysis of the most recent U.S. Department of 
Education Schools and Staffing Survey found that issues of certification reciprocity were cited by 
42% of potential teacher re-entrants as extremely or very important in their decision about whether 
to return to teaching.'”° 


That said, states also have important incentives to maintain their state’s teacher licensing 
standards. State certification requirements reflect a state’s values and context, as well as priorities 
for its teacher workforce. For example, a state with a large population of English learners may have 
more stringent licensure requirements for all teachers with respect to teaching ELs than a state 
with few EL students. State-specific licensing requirements are intended to help ensure that both 
in-state and out-of-state prepared teachers meet the common standards that a given state has set 
for all of its teachers. 


A recent review of state policies related to teacher licensure reciprocity examined the prevalence 

of a number of factors that can affect how easily a teacher is able to transfer their license across 
state lines. Factors included coursework requirements, assessment requirements and exemptions, 
different requirements based on experience, evidence of effectiveness, and special reciprocity based 
on advanced credentials, among others.!”! The report finds that since 2016, at least 11 states have 
enacted laws and approved regulations to facilitate reciprocity. 
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States should consider establishing thoughtful, 

efficient reciprocity requirements that ease States should seek a balance 
undue burdens to cross-state mobility and that allows experienced and 
allow teachers to serve in the classrooms in 
which they are most needed. Ultimately, states 
should seek a balance that allows experienced opportunity to seamlessly 

and accomplished educators the opportunity to transition into service in a different 
seamlessly transition into service in a different 
state while ensuring that all teachers crossing 
state lines are equipped with the requisite skills teachers crossing state lines are 
and knowledge required to support specific 
student populations. Many states, for example, 
offer full reciprocity for National Board and knowledge required to support 
Certified teachers, who have demonstrated specific student populations. 

their effectiveness through the rigorous, widely 

recognized board certification process. 


accomplished educators the 


state while ensuring that all 


equipped with the requisite skills 


In highlighting reciprocity policies that both support greater movement and maintain state 
standards for teachers, we focus on a state that offers flexibility to out-of-state teachers who have 
more than 3 years of experience and can demonstrate 3 years of accomplished teaching through 
their former state’s teacher evaluation or performance management system. Further, we consider 
the impact of limited and reasonable coursework requirements that target specific subjects or 
student populations along with limited, if any, testing requirements usually based on experience 
and endorsement subject. 


Colorado offers out-of-state teachers a streamlined process to transfer their credentials. The 
primary factors considered in the process are years of licensed teaching experience and content 
area.'” Applicants with at least 3 years of “successful, evaluated experience” within the previous 

7 years as a full-time, licensed teacher in an elementary or secondary school in a content area 

that correlates with a Colorado endorsement area are exempt from taking licensing exams. Such 

an applicant is eligible to receive a professional license, the license granted to recent graduates 

of educator preparation programs that is valid for 5 years. Candidates with fewer than 3 years of 
full-time, licensed experience in the relevant content area may still teach in the state, but they 
instead receive an initial license and must complete an approved induction program. For applicants 
who do not meet either experience or content area expertise requirements, Colorado offers a 1-year 
interim authorization as the pathway into teaching. These candidates become eligible to apply for 
an initial license when they successfully complete other relevant content exams. Additionally, the 
state has a special provision allowing military spouses to teach under an interim authorization. 
This authorization is valid for 1 year and may be extended for 1 additional year by the state 
Department of Education. 
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How Washington State Is Taking a Comprehensive Approach 
to Addressing Teacher Shortages 


If they are of sufficient size and scale, and are well implemented, the policies and examples detailed 
in this report can contribute to solving state teacher shortages. However, no one policy is likely to 
be sufficient. Once recruited, teachers must have productive teaching conditions that allow them 

to be effective and stay. And positive working conditions alone are not enough to make a teacher 
feel efficacious enough to continue without adequate preparation and mentoring. There is no single 
silver bullet that can ensure that all students, especially traditionally disadvantaged students, have 
a stable, well-prepared teaching force supporting their learning over time. 


To make more substantial progress toward establishing an education system that is adequately 
and equitably staffed, policymakers can consider a comprehensive approach to addressing teacher 
shortages. Such an approach includes carefully designed policies attending to every stage of the 
educator continuum, from recruitment and preparation to development, retention, and career 
advancement. Comprehensive approaches also recognize the critical impact school leaders have on 
this continuum. 


Washington is making a concerted, multiyear effort to solve teacher shortages, improve teacher 
retention, and strengthen the overall educator workforce. Teacher shortages have been a critical 
issue for the Evergreen State for several years, driven by growing student enrollment, declining 
enrollment in teacher preparation programs, and an aging teacher workforce retiring in high 
numbers.!”3 Recent evidence from a 2017 survey of Washington principals found that 9 out of 10 
principals were affected by the state’s teacher shortage, and over half of surveyed principals were 
not able to fill all vacant classroom teacher positions with fully certified teachers. Twelve percent of 
surveyed principals stated that shortages were so severe they were in “crisis mode.” More than two 
thirds (72%) admitted they are struggling in their search for well-qualified candidates.'“ 


State Representative Sharon Tomiko Santos, Chair of Washington’s House Education Committee, 
described how Washington has approached the challenges presented by its dire teacher shortages: 


We're trying to take the long view. For too long, at the state level and at the local level, we 
have been really focused on the short-term immediate crisis at hand. It’s not that we should 
ignore the immediate crisis at hand, but if we’re constantly on that merry-go-round of 
engaging in crisis solutions, then we will never get our arms around the holistic issue of what 
is changing in our society in terms of attitudes. What is changing in our economy, and how 
are we going to be able to provide and deliver a comprehensive solution that will last beyond 
the next 3 to 5 years?! 


This section describes the legislation and other policies enacted in Washington to address teacher 
shortages and strengthen its teacher workforce. 


Service Scholarships and Loan Forgiveness for Teacher Candidates 


In a wide-ranging, bipartisan piece of legislation passed in 2016, Washington created two new 
grant programs to help reduce the financial burden of teacher preparation and thereby boost 
teacher recruitment and retention.!”° The first program, the Teacher Shortage Conditional Grant, 
encourages individuals to earn teaching certification in subjects or geographic areas experiencing 
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shortages.'”” Awards vary by financial need, with a maximum of $10,000 for each year an applicant 
is enrolled in an eligible teacher preparation program. Recipients repay the grant through teaching 
service—2 years for each year of funding received, or 1 year for each year of funding received for 
service in a shortage area. For fiscal year 2017, the program is funded at $468,000, and 53 grants 
were awarded in the first round.'” 


The second newly created grant program also helps steer teacher candidates to teaching careers 
in high-need areas. The Student Teaching Grant program was established to incentivize students 
to complete student teaching at Title I schools.!” To do so, it offers applicants who are student 
teaching in such schools a maximum annual award of $10,000, again contingent on financial need. 
This student teaching grant also has an initial appropriation of $468,000.'*° 


This legislation builds on existing conditional loan scholarships that Washington has used since 
2007 to incentivize particular populations’ entry into the educator workforce. These scholarships 
require the recipient to work in the classroom for 2 years for each year of loan obligation in order 

to move funds from a loan to a scholarship.'*! These types of conditional loan scholarships are 
available to existing educators who are “retooling” their qualifications, to paraprofessionals training 
to become teachers, and to participants in alternative-route Grow Your Own programs. Funding 

for these three conditional loan programs administered by the Washington Professional Educator 
Standards Board was provided at $2.3 million for fiscal year 2019: 


e The Educator Retooling Conditional Scholarship Program provides financial support (up to 
$3,000) to certified teachers in Washington who seek to expand their knowledge and skills 
to add an endorsement in subject or geographic shortage areas in exchange for a 2-year 
commitment to teach in the newly added endorsement subject.!* 

e The Pipeline for Paraeducators Conditional Loan Scholarship Program (Parapipeline 
Program) provides financial support (up to $4,000 in exchange for a 2-year teaching service 
commitment) to classified instructional staff with at least 3 years of classroom experience 
to pursue their Associate of Arts (AA) degree in order to qualify for, enroll in, and complete 
an alternative route program. !* 

e The Alternative Route to Teaching Block Grant provides funding for alternative route 
preparation programs, districts, and conditional loan scholarships for candidates in order 
to foster Grow Your Own teacher strategies to address district need. Candidates receive an 
$8,000 conditional loan scholarship.'** 


High School Teacher Pathways and Other Grow Your Own Programs 


A second prong of Washington’s approach to solving teacher shortages and sustainably staffing 
public schools focuses on assisting districts to help foster high school teacher pathways and 
other Grow Your Own programs. The Recruiting Washington Teachers (RWT) program is one such 
example. Established in 2007, the goal of this program is to prepare a diverse group of future 
educators who more closely reflect the state’s student population.'** RWT is a high school teacher 
academy program that helps students to explore cultural identity and educational opportunities 
through the lens of the teaching profession. 


By supporting participants as they complete high school and apply to and attend college, the 

RWT program strengthens the pathway from high school to teaching, with the goal that students 
will become not only certified teachers, but also education leaders who make a difference in their 
communities. RWT has provided ongoing funding for “learning laboratories”—partner school sites 
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that have developed model curriculum, implementation resources, and professional development 
tools that are made available for any school interested in establishing a teacher academy. Each 
learning laboratory site includes partnerships between local teachers, districts, and higher 
education institutions to provide guidance and support to students. 


Initial research on the RWT program suggests that the program is succeeding in recruiting students 
of color, multilingual students, and students who will be the first generation in their family to 
attend college. Surveys of program participants also suggest that the RWT program is increasing 
participants’ interest in teaching as a career, with about half of the RWT respondents (54%) 
reporting that their participation in the program had increased their interest in a teaching career.'*° 
Currently only anecdotal evidence exists showing the impact of RWT on teacher recruitment in the 
sponsoring districts,'*’ but future evaluation plans—made possible by improvements to student 
data tracking—will allow the state to track program participants’ postsecondary trajectory and, 
hopefully, career choices.1°° 


To further diversify the teaching workforce, a Bilingual Educators pilot initiative is currently 
underway, with grant awards totaling $450,000 for the 2018-19 school year.'®’ The project aims to 
recruit, prepare, and mentor bilingual high school students in order to ready them to become future 
bilingual teachers and counselors in the state. Similar to RWT, pilot sites selected through the 
competitive grant application process will serve as learning laboratories to develop best practices 
and resources to share across the state. 


In addition, $1.8 million in Alternative Route to Teaching Block Grant funds was awarded to nine 
Grow Your Own programs in FY 2017.1 One grant recipient, Highline School District, has created 
a pipeline program to support paraprofessionals with bilingual skills in the district to become 
certificated teachers with an elementary education endorsement. Participants receive $8,000/year 
for 2 years in a conditional loan scholarship while they earn their B.A. and teaching credential— 
covering about three quarters of the cost of preparation—which is then repaid with 2 years of 
certificated teaching service in Washington.’”! 


Mentoring and Induction 


Recognizing that more than a quarter of all Recognizing that more than a 


Washington teachers have 0 to 5 years of quarter of all Washington teachers 
experience, Washington has taken action to have O to5 years of experience, 
establish a system of supports that increases 


teacher retention, particularly for beginning Washington has taken action to 


teachers. Washington offers induction and establish a system of supports 
mentoring for new teachers through the that increases teacher retention, 
Beginning Educator Support Team (BEST) . oe 

program.” Since 2012, the Office of the particularly for beginning teachers. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction (OSPI) has 

offered a competitive grant to fund creation of 

BEST programs in districts around the state. For 2017-18, required induction components include 
ongoing professional learning for beginning teachers, monthly formative observations and feedback 
on beginning teachers’ practice, release time for observation of accomplished teachers, and 
professional learning for mentors. There is $10.5 million currently appropriated for these grants.!” 
Seeking to go beyond state funds, Washington also plans to leverage ESSA Title II, Part A funds to 
further support these programs.!** 
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To further improve induction support, Washington is taking steps to ensure that mentor teachers 
are adequately trained to effectively coach, observe, and advise beginning teachers under their 
wing. In SB 6455, the legislature charged the OSPI with developing goals for mentorship training 
programs and encouraged the OSPI to design professional development curricula to standardize 
mentorship training statewide. !*° 


There is some initial evidence that these investments in mentoring and induction for Washington’s 
beginning teachers are paying off. A recent examination of the BEST program found that BEST- 
funded districts with full-fledged induction programs—that is, those who indicated on a survey that 
they had implemented all the program’s requirements, such as professional learning, observations, 
and training of mentors—saw 6% year-to-year turnover among beginning educators, compared to 
an average of approximately 10% statewide.!*° A next step for the state is to ensure that all novice 
teachers in the state receive comprehensive mentoring support in their early years, as only 61% of 
year 1 teachers and 58% of year 2 teachers received any kind of support in 2016-17.!%” Just half of 
Washington state’s over 300 districts received BEST funding for 2017-18.'% 


Strengthening School Leadership 


As highlighted earlier in this report, principals and school leaders are integral to efforts to address 
teacher shortages. Teachers cite principal support as a key factor in their decision about whether 
to stay in a school or in the profession.'*? Washington’s ESSA plan indicates that it intends to take 
advantage of ESSA’s optional 3% set-aside to invest in professional learning for its school leaders 
because this is an area in which there has been little state investment in the past.?” 


Salaries and Competitive Compensation 


Washington has taken major strides to boost teacher salaries, prompted by a long-running school 
finance lawsuit in the state, McCleary v. State. In a landmark 2012 ruling, the Washington Supreme 
Court found that the state was violating the constitutional rights of its students by failing to amply 
fund a basic education for them—including the cost of teacher salaries—and in 2015, the court 
began fining Washington $100,000 per day for failure to comply with the court’s order to remedy the 
constitutional violation. 


In response to the case, in 2017 the Washington legislature passed landmark legislation that 

made several significant changes to state funding for public education, including raising teacher 
salaries.””! This includes raising salaries statewide for beginning teachers, as well as policies to 
allow for differential pay for teachers in subject matter shortage areas and to adjust for regional 
cost differences. Additionally, Washington has a long-standing policy to provide stipends for expert 
teachers who have earned National Board Certification, with an additional $5,000 for those NBCTs 
who teach in high-need schools. 


Washington’s funding overhaul is complex. Key elements include raising the minimum starting 
teacher salary to $40,000 by the 2019-20 school year, up from $36,521 in 2017-18.” The law also 
specifies a maximum teacher salary of $90,000, but makes STEM, bilingual education, and special 
education teachers eligible for salaries 10% above the maximum salary. The law requires regional 
salary adjustments for areas with high housing costs; these adjustments are not subject to the 
$90,000 salary maximum. 
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To determine the size of the adjustment, the state calculates and ranks all districts based on the 
average single-family residential home value in and around the district. Districts whose housing 
value is above the statewide median are divided into three equal groups, or terciles. The first group 
receives an additional 6% in their base state teacher salary funding, the second group receives an 
additional 12%, and the third group (i.e., districts with the highest average single-family home 
value) receives an additional 18%. The minimum salary allocation and regionalization factors 
enacted in 2017 will be revisited regularly (every 6 years) to ensure they provide market-rate 
salaries and align with actual staffing costs.”% 


Other aspects of the state funding overhaul include phased-in funding for three paid professional 
learning days and mandated annual inflation adjustments to salaries.“ In 2018, the state 
legislature passed legislation to accelerate the timeline for funding these salary increases in order 
to comply with a Supreme Court mandate, and the court terminated jurisdiction over the case in 
June 2018.?% 


Recruitment Policies 


Washington has also enacted several policies to address teacher shortages that remove constraints 
on teacher hiring. Recent legislation creating the Teacher Shortage Conditional Grant program and 
Student Teaching Residency Grant program also streamlined out-of-state teacher license reciprocity 
for experienced out-of-state teachers seeking a professional certificate.” Furthermore, the law 
allows certain retired teachers to return to the classroom as substitute teachers without forfeiting 
retirement benefits.” This is particularly critical in Washington, where, in 2016, 61% of surveyed 
principals reported that, in the past 5 days, they needed to cover a classroom because no substitutes 
were available.” 


Washington’s multipronged approach to combating teacher shortages offers one example of a 
comprehensive approach. But as with any policy, the efficacy of the state’s investments will hinge 
on the scale, scope, and implementation of the initiatives. To address the need for continual 
fine-tuning and improvement, several of Washington’s teacher-shortage-related policies contain 
provisions mandating policy impact reports. For example, to assess the impact of streamlining 
out-of-state teacher certification, the Washington State Institute for Public Policy must evaluate, 
among other elements, whether the enacted provisions increase the number of professional 
certifications issued to individuals from out of state. Similar reports, which will be critical in 
guiding future legislative efforts, will also be prepared to assess the impact of the Teacher 
Shortage Conditional Grant. A comprehensive evaluation of the state’s efforts to solve the teacher 
shortage by strengthening the teaching profession should help guide this ambitious effort over the 
years to come. 
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Conclusion 


Many states are taking meaningful steps to address teacher shortages. Both short- and long-term 
policy solutions can help recruit, prepare, and retain committed, skilled, and diverse educators in the 
classrooms and subject areas that need them most. Furthermore, research points the way forward 
toward solutions that are likely to be effective, and many that already are achieving positive results. 


From California to South Dakota to Mississippi, policymakers across the country are taking action 
to address their teacher shortages while strengthening their educator workforces. Their efforts 
include providing service scholarships or loan forgiveness for teacher education, expanding 
high-retention pathways into the profession—such as teacher residencies and Grow Your Own 


programs—supporting new teachers once they 
are hired, strengthening school leadership, 
boosting teacher compensation, and otherwise 
expanding the pool of qualified teachers by 
recruiting retired and out-of-state teachers. 
These policymakers are seeking to take a long 
view by creating strategies that can not only 
address immediate shortages, but also create a 
strong, effective, and stable teaching profession 
for the future. 
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From California to South Dakota 
to Mississippi, policymakers 
across the country are taking 
action to address their teacher 
shortages while strengthening 
their educator workforces. 
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